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SOUTH  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

OK 

THE  BERNAL  RAlNCHO ; 

KNOWN   ALSO  AS 

OT3E  EIIN(D(DH  DH  hM 


This  large  estate  lying  immediately  South  of,  and  just  out- 
side the  limits  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  embraces  about 
2508 T4/o  acres  of  the  best  land  for  building  and  other  pur- 
poses on  the  bay.  Unlike  most  of  the  real  estate  in  Cali- 
fornia, the  title  to  this  tract  is  undisputed.  The  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  United  States  to  investigate  the 
titles  to  lands  in  that  State,  having  confirmed  the  rights  of 
the  claimants  to  this  property,  the  appeal  to  the  General 
Government  has  been  dismissed,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  fol- 
lowing communication  from  the  Attorney  General : 

California  Land  Claims. 

Attorney  Geneeal's  Office,  ) 
4th  of  October,  1856.  J 

11  Sir, — In  the  case  of  the  claim  of  the  heirs  of  Jose  Cornelio 
Bernal,  confirmed  to  the  claimants  by  the  commissioners  ; 
case  Ko.  thirty  (30),  appeal  will  not  be  prosecuted  by  the 
United  States. 

I  am  respectfully, 

C.  Gushing. 

Wm.  Blanding,  Esq., 

U.  S.  Attorney, 

San  Francisco." 
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The  advantages  which  this  property  possesses  over  all  other 
in  the  vicinity  of  San  Francisco  are  : 

1st.   Its  title,  which  is  established. 
2d.   Its  situation. 
3d.   Its  harbor. 

4th.  Its  abundant  supply  of  pure,  fresh  water. 
5th.  Its  protection  from  Ocean  winds. 
6th.  Its  deep,  rich,  permanent  soil. 

In  these  particulars,  so  essential  to  the  gowth,  peace,  health, 
and  prosperity  of  a  large  town,  the  Bernal  Rancho  is  uni- 
versally admitted  to  stand  in  enviable  contrast  with  the  con- 
flicting claims  and  other  serious  disadvantages  attendant 
upon  a  residence  within  the  present  over-taxed  limits  of 
San  Francisco. 

This  great  city,  the  creation,  as  it  were,  of  yesterday, 
pregnant  of  her  future  destiny,  instinct  with  vital  energy, 
and  teeming  with  her  65,000*  souls,  must,  within  a  short 
time,  extend  to  and  embrace  the  whole  of  the  peninsula 
known  as  South  San  Francisco.  The  imperious  laws  of  na- 
ture as  well  as  of  trade,  point  in  that  direction  ;  it  can  grow 
in  no  other.  The  high  surrounding  hills  on  the  west  con- 
fine it  to  a  narrow  strip  on  the  bay,  until  it  reaches  the  jut- 
ting land  of  Las  Salinas.  This  limit  to  lateral  expansion, 
with  much  shallow  water  in  its  front,  together  with  the 
chilling  winds,  which  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  draw 
through  the  "  Golden  Gate,"  and  sweep  over  the  northern 
part  of  the  bay,  disturbing  tiie  ever  shifting  sands  upon 
which  the  city  now  stands,  encourage  the  speedy  occupa- 
tion of  a  site,  which,  by  its  bold  shore,  fixed  soil,  ample  li- 
mits, and  the  peculiar  position  and  formation  of  the  sur- 
rounding hills,  secure  the  very  reverse  of  these  annoyances, 
and  point  to  it  as  the  future  centre  of  the  great  commercial 
emporium  of  the  Pacific. 

About  three-fourths  of  the  whole  tract  slopes  gently  to- 
wards the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  and  is  sufficiently  elevated 
to  command  a  view  of  its  broad  waters,  while  the  remainder 
inclines  westwardly  towards  the  old  county-road,  and  finds 

*  Note. — Cornell's  Geopraphy,  by  Appletons,  1856. 
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its  boundaries  in  that  direction,  embracing' the  head  waters 
of  Islais  Creek  and  the  entire  control  of  the  stream  until  it 
meets  the  flowing  tide  of  the  bay.  Great  and  commanding 
as  this  property  is  for  building  and  commercial  purposes,  it 
is  to  the  waters  of  Islais  Creek,  as  an  early,  large  and  lasting 
source  of  revenue,  that  particular  attention  is  invited. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  present  great  drawback  to  San 
Francisco,  is  the  want  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  good,  whole- 
some water.  The  few  wells  within  the  city  are  altogether 
insufficient  for  its  daily  uses  ;  the  supply,  therefore,  for  the 
shipping  and  a  large  portion  of  the  city  is  brought  in  steam 
tugs,  eight  miles,  from  Saucelito,  at  an  average  cost  to  the 
consumer  of  over  one  cent  per  gallon. 

The  water  bills  of  a  family  of  ordinary  size  are,  at  present, 
from  seven  to  ten  dollars  per  month  Estimating  five  per- 
sons to  the  family,  and  the  population  at  65,000,*  and  we 
have  13,000  families,  besides  the  shipping,  now  to  supply, 
which  at  five  dollars  each  per  month,  instead  often,  would 
give  a  yearly  water  revenue  of  §780,000.  This  is  assuming 
that  no  more  water  would  be  used  at  the  low  rate  than  is 
now  consumed  at  the  high  price — an  assumption  not  war- 
ranted by  ordinary  calculations. 

Islais  creek  is  the  only  stream  of  water  that  can  be  car- 
ried into  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  It  has  its  source  at  an 
elevation  of  over  100  feet  above  tide-water.  The  springs 
from  whence  it  issues  are  permanent  and  nearly  uniform 
in  their  flow,  and  of  sufficient  capacity,  if  economically 
used,  to  supply  a  population  of  more  than  three  times  that 
of  the  present  city.  The  quantity  of  water  discharged  at 
the  time  of  year  when  the  drought  is  most  severely  felt,  as 
ascertained  in  repealed  trials  by  a  competent  engineer,  is 
fifty-one  and  fifty-four  hundreths  (51  TYo)  cubic  feet  per 
minute. 

The  statute  gallon  of  California  contains  221  TV804o  cubic 
inches.    Reduced  to  gallons,  the  discharge  of  the  stream 

*  If  it  is  claimed  that  this  number  includes  a  large  floating  population  that 
does  not  properly  belong-  to  the  city,  we  may  deduct  £0,000  from  the  figures 
of  our  authority,  and  still  leave  the  permanent  residents  at  45,000,  which, 
upon  the  basis  here  assumed,  would  give  9,000  families,  and  place  the  an- 
nual water  rents,  independent  of  the  revenue  from  the  shipping,  at  450,000 
dollars. 
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per  minute  is  402  Ty/7  gallons.  The  minimum  discharge 
per  day  is  579,824  gallons;  which,  conveyed  into  the  city 
and  sold  at  the  rate  of  half  a  cent  per  gallon,  (which  is  less 
than  one-half  the  average  price  now  charged  hy  water  car- 
riers,) the  daily  receipts  would  be  $2,899,12  ;  and  the  ag- 
gregate income  per  annum  $1 ,058,1 78,80. 

A  reservoir  a  hundred  feet  above  high-tide  might  be 
made  upon  the  premises  by  a  single  dam,  the  cost  of  which 
with  a  distributing  reservoir  in  the  city,  and  four  and  a 
half  miles  of  iron  pipe  twenty  inches  in  diameter,  including 
the  expense  of  laying  down  the  same,  it  is  estimated  would 
be  $350,000.  At  all  events,  it  would  certainly  be  safe  to 
estimate,  after  leaving  a  very  wide  margin  for  dividends, 
that  the  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  water  for  the 
term  of  one  year  after  it  shall  be  distributed  through  the 
city,  would  fully  cover  the  entire  cost  of  all  the  works, 
pipes,  reservoirs,  metres,  buildings,  &c. 

The  foregoing  estimates  are  based  upon  the  minimum 
supply  of  water  and  the  maximum  cost  of  materials  and 
labor.  It  is  estimated,  however,  by  competent  persons 
who  have  carefully  examined  the  resources  of  the  stream, 
that  the  average  daily  supply  might  be  made  to  reach  one 
million  of  gallons,  by  clearing  out  and  enclosing  the  springs, 
preventing  all  waste  through  garden  irrigation,  and  by  so 
constructing  a  reservoir  as  to  prevent  all  loss  by  percola- 
tion. But,  whether  the  estimate  be  reliable  or  not,  that 
amount  of  water  could  be  assured  by  expending  a  small 
sum  for  boring  artesian  wells  in  a  well  marked  locality 
near  the  springs.  One  million  of  gallons  per  day,  at  half 
of  a  cent  per  gallon,  all  made  available  by  conveying  it 
through  the  newly-invented  water  metre,  would  amount 
to  1,825,000  dollars  per  annum.  And  when  the  climate 
of  California  is  considered,  and  the  fact  recollected  that  no 
frost  can  ever  interfere  with  the  steady  flow  of  the  water 
through  the  pipes,  it  will  be  perceived' that  the  first  outlay 
in  introducing  it  into  the  city  will  be  almost  the  only  one, 
and  that  the  annual  expense  of  keeping  the  works  in  repair 
must  be  trifling. 

That  portion  of  the  tract  bordering  upon  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco,  embraces  the  best  water  front  in  the  range  of  the 
whole  peninsula.    The  harbor  is  of  suitable  depth  for  the 
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largest  vessels,  and  the  point  of  land  extending  into  the 
bay  south  of  it,  together  with  the  gently  rising  hills  on  the 
west,  protect  it  from  all  the  violent  winds  known  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  There  is  no  portion  of  the  harbor  in  front 
of  the  city  that  is  so  well  protected,  or  has  so  fine  an  an- 
chorage. The  distance  of  this  water  front  from  the  south 
line  of  the  chartered  limits  of  the  city  is  about  half  a  mile, 
and  from  the  present  steamship  wharves,  it  is  about  three 
miles. 

When  the  Pacific  Railroad  shall  be  constructed,  the  prin- 
cipal depots  or  stations  must  be  upon  this  tract,  as  there 
is  no  point  that  is  so  accessible,  or  that  presents  so  many 
facilities  for  transhipment.  There  is  abundance  of  spring 
water,  apart  from  that  flowing  into  Islais  Creek,  that  could 
be  easily  conveyed  into  a  tank  at  a  suitable  elevation,  for 
the  use  of  locomotives  and  steam-engines,  or  for  any  other 
purpose  for  which  it  may  be  required. 

The  principal  freight  station  of  the  San  Francisco  and 
San  Jose  Railway,  now  being  constructed,  will  doubtless 
be  on  the  Bern al  Rancho,  near  the  mouth  of  the  creek  ;  and 
there,  too,  must  be  the  first  passenger  station  outside  the 
charter  line.  This,  joined  to  the  fact  that  the  main  coun- 
ty road  will  run  through  the  front  of  the  property,  must,  of 
necessity,  add  greatly  to  its  value. 

That  portion  of  the  Rancho  sloping  towards  the  bay,  will 
form  eventually,  no  doubt,  not  only  the  centre  but  the 
most  attractive  part  of  the  city.  The  beauty  of  the  site,  its 
h'ealthf illness  and  accessibility,  and  holding  as  it  does,  al- 
most the  same  relation  to  the  heart  of  the  city,  that  Union 
Square  in  New  York  does  to  the  Battery,  cannot  fail  to 
attract  to  it  at  an  early  day,  all  who  would  escape  from  the 
sands  and  other  annoyances  now  attendant  upon  a  residence 
within  the  present  charter  limits. 

In  predicting  the  future  of  San  Francisco,  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  refer  to  some  of  the  elements  of  prosperity 
which  have  marked  her  past  brief  history,  and  which  un- 
inistakeably  point  to  her  as  the  future  rival  in  population  of 
those  great  Asiatic  cities  that,  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Pacific,  already  look  to  her  as  the  Golden  Gate  through 
which  the  vast  and  increasing  productions  of  China  and 
the  East  Indies  must  ultimately  pass.    As  New  Tork  is  to 
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Europe,  so  must  San  Francisco  be  to  Asia  and  to  all  the 
Isles  of  the  Eastern  seas. 

In  1847,  we  find  her  with  a  population  of  less  than  400, 
with  no  commerce,  no  wealth,  no  power,  and  without  a 
name,  save  as  a  small  trading  post  and  mission  station.  In 
1857,  her  broad  wharves  and  crowded  harbor,-  her  noble 
stores  and  busy  streets,  proclaim  her  supremacy,  and  rank 
her  as  the  twelfth  city  of  the  Union  in  numbers,  and  the 
second  only  in  commercial  importance. 

The  number  of  vessels  that  entered  her  port  in  1855  was 
1(>06,  all  bearing  rich  cargoes  of  merchandise,  on  which  the 
freight  alone  amounted  to  $3,856,439  ;  and  this  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  large  amount  of  goods  which  came  in  on 
owners'  or  ships'  account.  In  1856,  the  ascertained  freight 
lists  amounted  to  $4,596,104,  showing  an  excess  over  1855 
of  $739,665,  or  nearly  20  per  cent.  Assuming  this  in- 
crease in  freight  to  be  a  fair  criterion  by  which  to  estimate 
the  number  of  vessels  that  entered  her  port  during  the  last 
year,  we  have  the  large  aggregate  of  1926. 

To  this  fleet  of  merchantmen  must  soon  be  added  a  large 
number  of  the  vessels  engaged  in  whaling  operations. 
Three -fifths  at  least,  of  those  now  employed  in  this  traffic, 
annually  visit  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  leave  much  of  the  fruit 
of  their  labors  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where,  almost  with- 
out an  exception,  they  have  heretofore  stopped  to  refit.  To 
divert  this  great  and  important  business  from  a  foreign  port 
to  one  of  our  own,  has  engaged  the  earnest  and  best  efforts 
of  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco  for  some  time  past;  and  so 
well  was  the  subject  considered  and  presented,  that  the  Le- 
gislature of  California  passed  two  years  ago  protecting  and 
encouraging  laws,  having  special  reference  to  this  branch  of 
commercial  wealth.  As  a  whaling  port,  San  Francisco  lias 
no  equal.  Here  everything  that  vessels  engaged  in  that 
business  require,  can  be  found;  vegetables  and  provisions 
of  the  best  kinds ;  wharfage  and  storage  cheap ;  conve- 
niences and  skilful  mechanics  for  making  every  description 
of  repairs  at  economical  rates;  harbor  dues  merely  nominal, 
as  no  tonnage  duties  are  collected  on  such  vessels ;  together 
with  facilities  for  transhipping  oil  and  bone  to  the  East  at 
low  rates,  always  at  hand. 

If  we  turn  to  the  steam  marine,  now  making  rapid  strides 
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throughout  the  wcrld,  we  shall  discover  that  here,  too,  on 
this  ocean  of  ocean?,  is  that  great  power,  that  potent  right 
arm  of  commerce,  to  find  its  greatest  field  of  labor  and 
achieve  its  greatest  victories.  When  the  mail  steamers 
from  San  Francisco  to  China  and  the  East  Indies,  so  strong- 
ly urged  upon  Congress  in  the  Eeport  from  the  Committee 
on  2\aval  Affairs,  shall  be  established,  the  commerce  of 
Eastern  Asia  will  be  revolutionized  in  our  favor;  and 
iShanghae,  which  has  been  very  appropriately  denominated 
the  u  X  ew  Orleans  of  China,"  will  lay  down  her  rich  trea- 
sures in  the  storehouses  of  San  Francisco,  in  less  time  than 
is  now  required  to  transmit  the  mail  from  Yew  York  to 
that  place. 

The  report  above  referred  to,  in  urging  this  national  mea- 
sure upon  Congress,  says:  "  The  Committee  have  no  means 
"  of  ascertaining  the  actual  value  of  the  export  and  import 
"  trade  of  China  and  the  various  maritime  countries  of  the 
u  East ;  but  that  of  China  alone  has  been  estimated  by 
M  those  most  competent  to  judge,  at  125,000,000  of  dollars 
"  per  annum,  two-thirds  of  which  is  carried  on  by  the  Bri 
"  tish;  and  the  annual  value  of  the  export  and  import  trade 
"  of  Great  Britain  with  the  Asiatic  Archipelago  and  Pacific 
"  Islands,  exclusive  of  tho-e  belonging  to  China,  is  about 
44  75,000.000  of  dollars,  making  the  commercial  operations 
"  of  Great  Britain  with  those  countries  amount,  annually,  to 
"  about  160,000,000  of  dollars.  This  valuable  trade  is  now 
44  monopolized  by  that  Government,  and  in  a  great  measure 
44  by  means  of  cotton  fabrics,  the  raw  material  of  which  is 
44  produced  in  the  United  States,  transported  to  England  to 
"  be  manufactured,  and  then  carried  past  our  own  ports  to 
"  supply  the  demand  for  them  in  the  isles  of  the  Pacific,  and 
44  China. 

;4  What,  then,  is  to  prevent  us  from  seeming  this  im- 
"  mensely  valuable  trade  ?  By  the  shortest  and  safest  com- 
44  mercial  routes  of  communication,  Calcutta,  Singapore, 
44  Canton,  Shanghae,  as  well  as  every  other  maritime  port  in 
44  Eastern  and  Southeastern  Asia,  are  nearer  to  New  York, 
44  Xew  Orleans  and  Charleston,  than  they  are  to  England. 
44  By  the  construction  and  establishment  of  the  necessary 
44  lines  of  railroads  and  steamships,  we  can  communicate 
44  with  all  these  countries  much  sooner,  and  at  less  expense, 
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titan  the  British,  and  consequently  can  secure  the  greater 
portion  of  this  valuable  trade. 

"Experience  has  proven  that  whenever  we  have  been 
brought  into  commercial  communication  with  any  people 
near  enough  for  our  agricultural  and  commercial  staples  to 
bear  the  expense  of  transportation,  we  have  been  able  to 
build  up  a  trade  of  about  one  dollar  per  inhabitant.  Our 
trade  with  Hayti,  with  a  population  of  1,000,000,  amounted 
in  1851  to  1,847,290  dollars,  or  $lTYo  per  inhabitant,  and 
yet  it  is  difficult  to  learn  of  what  it  consists.  Our  trade 
with  all  Europe,  containing  a  population  of  249,337,204, 
amounted  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  of  June,  1851,  to 
170, :  89,034  dollars,  being  at  the  rate  of  70  cents  per  inha- 
bitant, and  with  England  alone,  our  trade  for  the  same  year 
amounted  to  $7  per  each  inhabitant. 

"  If,  then,  we  can  bring  the  trade  of  these  vast  and  popu- 
lous countries,  containing  seven  hundred  millions  of  people 
within  from  fifteen  to  thirty  days  sail  from  our  Pacific  pos- 
sessions, may  we  not  reasonably  expect  to  build  up  a  com- 
merce  with  a  people  possessing  the  means  of  exchange  for 
our  great  staple  products  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent, 
equal  at  least,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  to  one-half  of 
that  we  now  enjoy  with  the  ignorant,  improvident  and  in- 
dolent negroes  of  Hayti?  and  if  so,  our  trade  with  contin- 
ental and  insular  Asia,  Japanese  Empire  and  Australasia, 
must  very  soon  amount  to  650,000,000  dollars  per  annum, 
a  sum  about  three  times  as  large  as  our  present  exports  to 
all  the  world." 

The  tonnage  employed  in  the  trade  of  our  Pacific  coast 
now,  is  nearly  equal  to  the  registered  tonnage  of  the  United 
States  in  1823,  or  about  600,000  tons. 

The  State  of  California  has  now  a  population  of  over 
300,000 ;  and  as  it  is  composed  almost  exclusively  of 
young  and  vigorous  men,  full  of  ambition  and  enter- 
prise, it  may  be  safely  stated  that  the  product  of  their 
labor  is  equal  to  that  of  double  the  number  that  go  to  swell 
the  census  of  any  other  country.  In  mental  power,  phy- 
sical endurance,  energy  and  effective  labor,  her  citizens,  as 
a  whole,  have  no  equal.  It1  is  the  well  directed  application 
of  this  brain  and  sinew  that  has  enabled  this  new  member 
of  the  Eepublic,  at  this  early  period  of  her  history,  to  take 
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a  high  rank  as  a  producing  State.    Her  exports  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  during  the  year  1856,  were. . ....  $50,697,434 

In  1855,  her  total  shipment  of  treasure  was. .  45,182,631 

Increase  in  1856  $5,514,803 

In  addition  to  the  manifested  shipments  of  the  past  year, 
a  very  large  amount  has  been  taken  away  by  passengers, 
and  a  larger  one  still  retained  in  the  State. 

It  is  hard  to  get  at  the  annual  product  of  her  gold  mines, 
but  it  is  safe  to  estimate  it  at  70,000,000  dollars. 

The  general  success  which  has  attended  the  working  of 
the  placer  mines  the  last  year,  has  stimulated  the  construc- 
tion of  additional  channels  for  the  supply  of  water,  an  ele- 
ment so  necessary  to  uncover  their  exhaustless  treasures. 
The  canals,  flumes  and  ditches  that  now  traverse  the  hill- 
sides and  valleys  of  California,  exceed  in  their  aggregate 
length  that  of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  were  made  at  a  cost  of 
more  than  double  the  amount  originally  expended  on  that 
great  work.  These  artificial  water  courses  cost  not  less  than 
17,000,000  of  dollars,  and  their  value  is  much  beyond  that 
sum  ;  yet  they  were  made  with  the  bona  fide  capital  of  those 
residing  in  the  region  through  which  they  run. 

The  whole  amount  of  gold  shipped  from  San  Francisco, 
not  including  that  taken  away  by  individuals,  to  January 
1st,  1857,  was  360,000,000  of  dollars. 

In  1836,  the  estimated  amount  of  the  entire  specie  basis 
of  the  currency  of  the  United  States  was  $80,000,000, — an 
amount  scarcely  larger  than  that  now  yearly  produced  by 
California.  In  1833,  the  entire  exports  of  the  United  States 
of  their  own  domestic  products,  were  but  $69,000,000.  Out 
of  the  Golden  Gate  has  gone  forth  within  the  past  year  more 
of  the  domestic  products  of  California  than  were  exported 
by  the  whole  Union  twenty-three  years  ago. 

In  1853,  there  was  imported  into  San  Francisco  from  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  principally  from  New  York  and  Boston, 
423,230  tons  of  merchandise,  amounting  in  value  to  no  less 
than  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

Holding  the  keys  of  the  commerce  of  the  Pacific,  and 
commanding  the  rich  trade  of  the  ancient  East,  what  may 
not  San  Francisco  become  2    Within  the  short  period  of  ten 
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years,  her  foundations  have  been  laid ;  and  already  vessels 
freighted  to  and  from  her  wharves  are  to  be  seen  in  every 
sea,  and  in  almost  every  part  of  the  civilized  world. 

But  it  is  not  to  her  gold  fields  alone  that  California  is  to 
look  for  her  future  growth  in  wealth,  numbers  and  power. 
Her  agricultural  resources  are  expanding  beyond  the  an- 
ticipations of  the  most  sanguine. 

The  assessors'  returns  for  twenty-eight  counties,  in  1855, 
show  the  production  to  be : 

Wheat,  bushels  2,554,726 

Barley,     "   3,343,453 

Oats,        u  1,028,357 

The  production  for  the  year  1856,  as  ascertained  from  the 
same  source,  was : 

Wheat,  bushels  3,465,240 

Barley,      "  .....3,730,430 

Oats,        «   961,870 

Corn,        "    165,466 

Potatoes,    "   721,018 

The  taxable  property  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  San 
Francisco,  in  1855,  was  assessed  as  follows,  viz.  : 

Value  of  lots  $18,625,475  00 

Improvements  thereon   8,392,425  00 

Personal  property   5,065,347  76 

Total  .$32,083,247  76 


How  rapidly  must  the  assessors'  roll  increase,  when  we 
consider  that,  in  addition  to  the  causes  which  have  pro- 
duced this  concentration  of  wealth,  over  fifty  thousand 
passengers  are  annually  moving  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  States ! 

The  three  important  bills  recently  passed  by.  Congress, 
having  special  reference  to  California,  and  expressive  of 
the  wants  and  demands  of  the  people  at  large,  must  have 
a  direct  and  immediate  effect  on  the  growth  of  San  Fran- 
cisco.   These  bills  provide  for  the  construction  of  a  wagon 
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road  from  the  Mississippi  to  that  city ;  for  the  establishment 
of  a  line  of  telegraph ;  and  for  a  post-coach  route  for  pas- 
sengers and  a  semi-weekly  mail  to  the  same  place. 

It  may  well  be  said  that  this  is  the  "  era  of  great  cities ;" 
but  it  will  not  do  to  anticipate  the  time  when  San  Francisco 
will  be  as  populous  as  !New  York ;  yet  the  probability  is, 
that  before  the  close  of  the  present  century,  her  numbers 
will  greatly  exceed  those  of  any  city  now  upon  this  con- 
tinent. 

Her  growing  wealth  and  rapidly  expanding  trade  are 
fast  verifying  the  predictions  of  the  far-seeing  men  of 
Europe  and  America,  who,  long  since,  pointed  to  her  un- 
equalled bay  as  the  commercial  field  where  the  East  and 
the  West  must  ultimately  meet  to  exchange  their  various 
products.  Already  the  eyes  of  the  commercial  world  are 
fixed  on  San  Francisco.  There  is  no  other  point  on  the 
Pacific  comparable  with  it.  From  Puget's  Sound  to  San 
Diego,  there  is  no  harbor  to  contest  her  supremacy,  no  rival 
to  impede  her  growth, — nor  can  there  be.  Nature  has 
placed  her  interdict  upon  all  competitors.  While  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States,  she  has  been  profuse  of 
her  favors  in  providing  nearly  five  hundred*  safe  and  in- 
viting harbors, — now  the  seats  of  busy  marts,  all  struggling 
for,  and  all  enjoying  a  share  of  the  commerce  of  the  world,-— 
on  the  Pacific  she  has  given  us,  in  a  coast  range  of  nearly 
twelve  hundred  miles,  less  than  a  dozen ;  and  these,  with 
the  exception  of  San  Francisco,  from  their  position  and 
insufficient  harbor  privileges,  must  ever  remain  subordinate 
ports. 

An  able  writer  in  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine,  in 
treating  of  the  subject  of  population  in  the  United  States 
and  the  Canadas,  and  its  westward  movement,  estimates 
from  their  present  rate  of  increase,  that  fifty  years  hence 
they  will  contain  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  millions 
of  people ;  ten  millions  of  this  number  he  places  in  our 
Pacific  States;  but  he  very  justly  says  that  "the  gene- 
"  ral  mind  is  faithless  of  what  goes  much  beyond  its  own 
"  experience.  It  refuses  to  receive,  or  it  receives  with  dis- 
trust, conclusions,  however  strongly  sustained  by  facts 
11  and  fair  deductions,  which  go  much  beyond  its  ordinary 


*  The  exact  number  is  said  to  be  459. 
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a  range  of  thought.  It  is  especially  sceptical  and  intolerant 
"  towards  the  avowal  of  opinions,  however  well  founded, 
"  which  are  sanguine  of  great  future  changes.  It  does  not 
"  comprehend  them,  and,  therefore,  refuses  to  believe  ;  but 
"it  sometimes  goes  further,  and,  without  examination, 
"scornfully  rejects. 

"  To  seek  the  truth  is  the  proper  object  of  those  who, 
"  from  the  past  and  present,  undertake  to  say  what  will  be 
"  in  the  future,  and,  when  the  truth  is  found,  to  express  it 
"  with  as  little  reference  to  what  will  be  thought  of  it,  as  if 
"  putting  forth  the  solution  of  a  mathematical  problem. 

"  If  it  were  asked,  whose  anticipations  of  what  has  been 
"  done  to  advance  civilization  for  the  past  fifty  years,  have 
"  come  nearest  the  truth — those  of  the  sanguine  and  hope- 
"  ful,  or  those  of  the  cautious  and  fearful — must  it  not  be 
"answered  that,  no  one  of  the  former  class  had  been  san- 
"  guine  and  hopeful  enough  to  anticipate  the  full  measure 
"  of  human  progress,  since  the  opening  of  the  present  cen- 
"  tury  ?  May  it  not  be  the  most  sanguine  and  hopeful 
"  only,  who,  in  anticipation,  can  attain  a  due  estimation  of 
"  the  measure  of  future  change  and  improvement,  in  the 
"  grand  march  of  society  and  civilization  westward  over 
"  our  continent. 


la 


APPENDIX. 


Since  the  foregoing  was  put  in  type,  the  following  letter 
has  been  received  in  reply  to  a  communication  addressed 
to  A.  B.  Forbes,  Esq.,  the  commercial  representative  of  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  at  San  Francisco,  asking 
for  information  in  relation  to  the  source,  supply  and  cost  of 
water  now  furnished  to  the  citizens  and  shipping  of  that 
place. 

"  Office  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  ; 

Xew  York,  April  6,  1857. 

Mr.  J.  Hutchinson  : 

Sir, — In  reply  to  your  note  of  the  14th  ultimo,  asking  for 
the  water  statistics  of  San  Francisco,  I  regret  to  say  that  I 
cannot  furnish  you  with  as  many  facts  as  I  could  wish. 
For  the  shipping  and  for  much  of  the  city,  it  is  brought  in 
steam-tugs  from  Saucelito,  a  distance  of  some  seven  or  eight 
miles.  For  steamers  that  require  large  quantities  for  their 
boilers,  it  is  usually  furnished  at  J  of  a  cent  per  gallon.  If 
the  drought  is  severe,  this  rate  is  increased.  For  the  ship- 
ping generally,  it  will  average,  I  should  think,  about  one 
cent  per  gallon.  The  quantity  required  for  city  and  ship- 
ping purposes,  I  cannot  state,  as  I  have  never  given  the  sub- 
ject particular  attention.  My  positive  knowledge  is  con- 
fined to  the  rates  paid  by  the  company's  steamers,  as  above 
stated,  and  to  my  own  family  bills.  The  latter  average  about 
ten  dollars  per  month. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

A,  B.  Foebis." 
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